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The Jewish King. — The king united in his own person all the powers of the 
state. He alone could declare war, or make peace. Being permanent and 
hereditary ruler, he could be of far more service to the state than the Judge, 
who, being only raised up for extraordinary needs, could but appeal for help 
to his fellow-countrymen, not demand it. Next, the king had full command 
over the country by means of his standing army. Beyond this, he was the 
supreme judge, the arbitrator of difficult questions, and the appointer of pun- 
ishment. 1 This privilege would, of course, be open to gross abuse, as when 
King Saul ordered the destruction of the whole city of Nob; 2 while the oppor- 
tunities for fomenting discontent afforded by the inconveniences of this prim- 
itive mode of administering justice were so taken advantage of by Absalom, 
that by means of them he succeeded in raising a formidable insurrection against 
his father. 3 This King David seems to have perceived and felt, for he after- 
wards appointed regular judges, though still reserving to himself the final 
power of condemning and acquitting. 4 

Monarchy was to be hereditary, on the condition of obedience to the Divine 
ordinances. This is implied in the words: " that he may prolong his days, he 
and his children, in the midst of Israel." 5 By this law the rights of both king 
and subject were equally guarded, and the succession secured to those only 
who proved themselves worthy of ruling. That this actually was the case ap- 
pears from the history of both Judah and Israel. Saul having proved unfit to 
reign, the kingdom was after his death, by Divine appointment, and with the 
glad assent of the tribes, taken from his family, and given to David and his 
descendants. 6 Eehoboam, David's grandson, having refused to agree to pro- 
posals from ten of the tribes, made that their hardships might be alleviated, 
lost two-thirds of his kingdom, which was transferred by the revolted tribes 
to Jeroboam. But the family of the usurper did not long reign; for, having 
led Israel into idolatry, they had forfeited a main condition of their sovereign- 
ty, and were speedily removed from the throne, through Divine overruling of 
events. The later history of both kingdoms amply bears out what had been 
foretold — that the Divine law would be vindicated, and that the king whose heart 
turned away from following God should be destroyed, both he and his sons. 

The heir to the throne was not necessarily the first-born, though such an one 
would generally be selected. Polygamy would, of course, here create much 
difficulty. So it did in the case of David's sons, Absalom and Adonijah, both 
of whom found it hard that a younger brother, son of a mother of inferior 
rank, should have been made heir instead of them. In after times the eldest 
son was generally elected, 7 or, if he had predeceased childless, his next brother. 
During a minority, or sickness, a regent was appointed. 8 When the country 
became tributary to Egyptian or to Assyrian power, the Kings of Israel and Judah 
were deposed or elevated according to the pleasure of their suzerains, though these 
puppet-kings were generally taken from the royal family. 9 In the Kingdom of 
Israel, succession was often interrupted by revolts of .chief captains, or by 
popular insurrections, when the whole of the deposed monarch's family might 
be put to the sword. 10 In Judah the succession remained uninterrupted in the 
family of David. 
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A limit to despotism also lay in the knowledge of the laws possessed by each 
Israelite; in the inalienable rights of property; and in the prophetic office. 
Even Queen Jezebel could only procure the confiscation of Naboth's vineyard 
by false accusation and murder. The prophets further, with their permitted 
freedom of speech and access to court, must, by their solemn warnings and 
denunciations, have proved no inconsiderable bar to the exercise of absolute 
power. Again, the practice seems to have existed that, on the accession of 
each new monarch, a covenant was entered into both by him and by his sub- 
jects. 1 It was for refusing to ratify one proposed to him after his coronation 
that King Eehoboam lost the Ten Tribes; whom, by Divine command given 
through a prophet, he was not allowed to make war against, nor punish in any 
way for their revolt. 

Nowhere is the Israelitish King termed, or in any way regarded as "the 
father of his people." Bather was he their "brother;" and in accordance with 
this view of the relationship of sovereign to subject, King David, when receiving 
the assembly, rose to his feet in token of respect, and addressed them as "my 
brethren." 2 This was in accordance with the Theocratic principle, that One 
was their Father, even He in heaven, and that all they on earth were brethren. 3 

The royal revenues were considerable, and derived from various sources, 
chiefly no doubt from royal domains (mostly, probably, confiscated property). 4 
Another great source of income would be the herds, the camels, the asses, and 
the flocks, for which they had a right to a portion of the pasture in the wild- 
ernesses. 5 Beyond this, there were King's tithes; 6 free gifts; 7 a certain fixed 
proportion of booty taken in war; 8 dues and tribute from dependent states, 9 
and trade in special articles of foreign luxury. 10 Part of these revenues, of 
course, went to pay the royal officers, who were very numerous, and often 
persons of wealth and position. 

The principal court officials seem to have been: — 1. The prime minister or 
chancellor, also called the "recorder," 11 and "he that was next to the king;" 12 
the "scribe," or secretary; 13 the "captain of the host;" 14 the "captain of the 
Cherethi and Pelethi," or royal bodyguard; 15 the "counsellors;" 16 "he over the 
tribute;" 17 the chamberlain; 18 the cupbearer; 19 the friend of the King, 20 prob- 
ably courtier; the head of the royal household, or steward, etc. 21 

The manner of enthroning the Israelitish king was not clearly defined, nor 
could there have been any fixed ceremony, the circumstances of each new ac- 
cession being generally so totally different. In the early days of the monarchy, 
Kings were solemnly anointed with the holy oil, and being so consecrated were 
holy, and might not be touched with impunity. 22 After the accession of Sol- 
omon, however, the only monarchs thus installed were Jehu, 23 the Israelitish 
King who dispossessed the family of Ahab, and in Judah Joash, 24 son of Aha- 
ziah, and Jehoahaz, 25 son of Josiah. In each case the anointing had a special 
significance attaching to it, mainly by reason of the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the accession. Hence many writers have inferred that the " anointing " 
— oftentimes the act of the people — was an extraordinary ceremony, only per- 
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formed when the King required special sanction, as may be inferred from the 
case of Jehoahaz, who was elected in preference to his elder brother Eliakim; 
or when a new dynasty was being founded. On ordinary accessions, 1 the King 
was proclaimed sovereign with popular acclamations, with blasts of trumpet, 
and by being mounted on the royal steed, and led in a state procession, after 
which the notables gave him the kiss of homage, to which reference is made 
in the second Psalm. 2 

To the Jewish King due respect and obedience were paid. Before him 
the Israelite dismounted, or fell on his face in token of homage. 3 As he passed 
through the streets, or along the city walls, he was entreated for audience, 
or to rectify some injustice. 4 He dwelt in a splendid palace, and was waited 
upon by young men of good position, who received their education together 
with the princes. 5 To sit at the King's right hand was an honor only conferred 
on his especial faw>rites, a mark of the greatest esteem and regard. 6 The 
pleasure-gardens and summer-palaces of royalty are often referred to, 7 as well as 
the court musicians, whose duty it was to be in attendance while the King was 
at table, or at night to sooth his restless hours. 8 Sumptuous was the provision 
made for the royal household, 9 and splendid the King's table, at which it was an 
honor to be a regular guest. 10 Even in death the monarch was exalted above his 
subjects, for in Judah the royal family only might be buried within the city of 
David; and frequent mention is made of the Kings' sepulchres, as well as of their 
splendid funerals, which were made occasions of public mourning, lasting for sev- 
eral days. 11 

The insignia of royalty, though not particularly described in the Pentateuch, 
are frequently referred to in the historical books. Among them were the royal 
crown or diadem; 12 the sceptre; 13 the throne; 14 the bracelets; 15 and the purple 
mantle. 16 Probably part of the investiture was the girding on of a sword, and to 
this ceremony may refer the expressions, " strengthening the right hand," 17 and 
" girding the sword on the thigh," 18 used with reference to God's anointed ones. 

Such, in some measure, was royalty in Israel in the days before the Exile. 
After the return from Babylon, when the country had become, first a Syrian, and 
finally a Roman province, a Jewish King from among his brethren ceased to be a 
possibility. Yet the nation still cherished the hope of an Israelitish Messiah- 
King, a mighty Deliverer from, and Leader against, all Israel's foes. And even 
the Apostles, after three years' teaching from our Lord, could not divest them- 
selves of the idea that He would eventually, if not then speedily, restore the King- 
dom—the world-kingdom— to Israel. 19 So they and the Jews of old, as well as we 
these days, had to learn through bitter disappointment that Christ's Kingdom 
was not of this world, neither came with observation, 20 but was "righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." 21 — From Edersheim's "Laws and Polity of 
the Jews.'" 
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